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VIII.— ELIZABETH BARRETT'S INFLUENCE ON 
BROWNING'S POETRY. 

There are many well-established cases of the influence 
of an earlier on a later poet — of Marlowe on Shakspere, of 
Spenser on Keats, of Keats on Tennyson, for instance ; but 
it is not often that we have so clear an example of inter- 
action between contemporaries as that of Elizabeth Barrett 
and Robert Browning. In these days of minute scholar- 
ship, it seems strange that so remarkable an instance should 
(so far as I am aware) have escaped detailed examination, 
in spite of the unwearying activity of graduate schools and 
Browning Societies. Both for its human and for its literary 
interest, the case seems worth presenting, at any rate in 
broad outline. 

Browning's influence upon his wife is written lprge on 
the surface of all her later work, the best thing she eve lid, 
the Sonnets from the Portuguese, being directly due to his 
inspiration. Her influence upon him is subtler, deeper — the 
influence of the weaker and finer upon the stronger nature. 
Richly as her ardent spirit developed under the emotional 
1 169 
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and intellectual stimulus she received from him, I am 
inclined to believe that her most enduring contributions to 
literature were not direct but indirect — through the influence 
she exerted on her poet-husband. Her best work is to be 
found not in her own writings, but in his. 

Such a view would have been scouted during Mrs. 
Browning's lifetime ; and in order to orient ourselves, it 
may be well to recall the circumstances of their first acquaint- 
ance. Older by six years, Elizabeth Barrett was also more 
precocious, and had a wide circle of admirers on both sides 
of the Atlantic when he was known only to a little ring of 
select spirits in London. She had published her first volume 
of poems in 1826, when he was a boy of 14, and had risen 
to the dignity of a collected edition while he was still trying 
to force his poems on an unwilling public in sixpenny and 
shilling pamphlets. It was, indeed, a compliment she paid 
in her three volume edition to Browning's cheap series of 
" Bells and Pomegranates " that first brought the two poets 
together. Browning's approach in response was character- 
istically direct : " I love your verses with all my heart, dear 
Miss Barrett," he wrote on January 10, 1845, and later in 
the same letter he added, " and I love you too." So began 
the memorable courtship — the most remarkable, I think, 
in the history of literature — which I must not stay now to 
rehearse. In spite of the emotional tone of Browning's first 
letter to a lady he had never seen, there was at this time no 
suspicion on either side of what was so soon to come. It 
would be rash to say of any man over thirty, as Browning 
was, that he had never been in love; but he was heart- 
whole, and he had made his scheme of life, as he afterwards 
wrote to Miss Barrett, supposing the " finding such a one as 
you utterly impossible." She also had definitely renounced 
any thought of marriage, and she took his letter in the 
friendly spirit of appreciation in which it was meant. "I 
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had a letter from Browning the poet last night which threw 
me into ecstasies," — she writes to a friend, " Browning, the 
author of Paracelsus, and king of the mystics." In spite 
of many literary interests in common, they were strikingly 
different in character and tastes. He was already a man of 
the world and a bit of a dandy, with marked social abili- 
ties and inclinations, as Mr. Kenyon's recent book, Robert 
Browning and Alfred Domett, has shown. He had already 
developed that attitude of mind which made Lockhart say 
later that he liked Browning, because he was "not at all 
like a damned literary man." She, on the other hand, was 
a student and a recluse, an invalid who enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of a blue-stocking in those early Victorian days. Miss 
Mitford describes her as " reading almost every book worth 
reading in almost every language," and having a Greek text 
of Plato bound like a novel so as to deceive the family 
physician. Yet there was nothing of the blue-stocking in 
her disposition. Miss Mitford's description may be further 
quoted : " Of a slight, delicate figure, with a shower of dark 
curls falling on either side of a most expressive face, large 
tender eyes richly fringed by dark eyelashes, a smile like a 
sun-beam, and such a look of youthfulness," — this was in 
1836, before the days of her suffering and bereavement. 
But twenty years later Nathaniel Hawthorne found her still 
" youthful and comely " as well as " very gentle and lady- 
like." His first impression is of " a small, delicate woman, 
with ringlets of dark hair, a pleasant, intelligent, and sensi- 
tive face, and a low, agreeable voice." Two years later, on 
closer acquaintance, he describes her with greater fulness 
and enthusiasm — "a pale, small person, scarcely embodied 
at all ; at any rate only substantial enough to put forth her 
slender fingers to be grasped, and to speak with a shrill 
yet sweet tenuity of voice. Really, I do not see how Mr. 
Browning can suppose that he has an earthly wife any more 
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than an earthly child; both are of the elfin race, and will 
flit away from him some day when he least thinks of it. 
She is a good and kind fairy, however, and sweetly disposed 
towards the human race, although only remotely akin to it. 
It is wonderful to see how small she is, how pale her cheek, 
how bright and dark her eyes. There is not such another 
figure in the world ; and her black ringlets cluster down 
into her neck, and make her face look the whiter by their 
sable profusion. I could not form any judgment about her 
age ; it may range anywhere within the limits of human life 
or elfin life. ... It is marvellous to me how so extraordi- 
nary, so acute, so sensitive a creature can impress us, as she 
does, with the certainty of her benevolence." 

Mr. Chesterton in his study of Browning (English Men 
of Letters) has said that Browning's behaviour during the 
secret courtship which ended in so respectable an elopement 
is " more thoroughly to his credit than anything in his 
career." This is surely an exaggeration, for to tell a lie 
when occasion calls for it, and remain a gentleman is not, 
after all, a task of such super-human difficulty as Mr. 
Chesterton seems to think; and though Mr. Moulton Bar- 
rett's system of paternal theocracy amounted almost to 
religious monomania, it is a little absurd to regard him as 
an ogre, and Miss Barrett's invalid chamber as an enchanted 
castle. She was a woman of forty with an independent 
income, and all she had to do to escape from her dungeon 
was to summon the moral and physical courage to walk out 
of it. The obstacles she had to overcome are very well 
represented by her father's remark after the marriage. " I 
have no objection to the young man, but my daughter should 
have been thinking of another world." It was precisely 
from this other world — the world of depressing religiosity 
and domestic tyranny — that Browning rescued Elizabeth 
Barrett, and it required qualities which are not exactly 
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heroic, but which are no less rare — single-minded devotion 
and infinite tact and patience. There was also some risk 
of social odium to be faced, for Browning had no means, and 
the secret marriage of the two poets, unsuspected even by 
their friends, of course made a sensation when it was publicly 
announced a few days later. It startled Wordsworth into 
his one recorded jest : " So Robert Browning and Elizabeth 
Barrett have gone off together ! Well, I hope they may 
understand each other — nobody else could." 

Fortunately they did understand each other : their mar- 
riage proved just what Milton says the poet's life should 
be — in itself " a true poem." To Elizabeth Barrett it meant 
fifteen years of the sublime happiness which the Sonnets 
from the Portuguese help us to measure. Browning's side 
of the picture is given in By the Fireside, which is simply a 
romantic presentation of their courtship and married life in 
Italy. The scenery described is that of the Baths of Lucca, 
where they spent some delightful summers, and there are 
many glances at their common life in Pisa and Florence. 

"I will speak now 
No longer watch you as you sit 
Reading by fire-light, that great brow 
And the spirit-small hand propping it, 
Mutely, my heart knows how — 

' ' When, if I think but deep enough, 
You are wont to answer, prompt as rhyme ; 
And you, too, find without rebuff 
Response your soul seeks many a time 
Piercing its fine flesh-stuff." 

This is but a poetical description of the Brownings in 
their Italian home. Mrs. Browning writes of her husband 
in a letter to his sister : " Nobody exactly understands him 
except me, who am in the inside of him and hear him 
breathe. For the peculiarity of our relation is that he 
thinks aloud with me and can't stop himself." 
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A few stanzas later Browning looks back to the courtship 

and gives us in poetry what we have in the love letters 

in prose. 

"Come back with me to the first of all, 
Let us lean and love it over again, 
Let us now forget and now recall, 
Break the rosary in a pearly rain, 
And gather what we let fall ! " 

To him their union remains the supreme moment of 

his life : 

"I am named and known by that moment's feat ; 
There took my station and degree ; 
So grew my own small life complete, 
As nature obtained her best of me — 
One born to love you, sweet ! " 

But this is the language of lyric poetry, not of sober 
criticism. The author of the Dramatic Romances and Lyrics, 
of Pippa Passes and Sordello would have been a great poet 
if he had never met Elizabeth Barrett; but he would not 
have been the same poet, or the same man. Professor 
Herford, who will not be suspected of exaggeration, says 
that Mrs. Browning "brought a new and potent influence 
to bear upon his poetry, the only one which after early 
manhood he ever experienced ; and their union was by far 
the most signal event in Browning's intellectual history, as 
it was in his life." Let us now address ourselves to examine 
this influence as particularly and dispassionately as we can. 

"Being too happy doesn't agree with literary activity," 
writes Mrs. Browning three years after the marriage ; the 
first and most obvious effect of Browning's wedded bliss 
was to greatly decrease the amount of his poetical produc- 
tion. Every year of the ten before his marriage saw some 
important work -of his published ; after his marriage there 
was a long silence till the publication of Christmas Eve and 
Easter Day in 1850; five more years elapsed before Men 
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and Women appeared in 1855 ; and he published nothing 
else until after his wife's death. But in poetry it is quality, 
not quantity, that counts ; if I were to select from Browning's 
works one volume for which, if necessity so demanded, all 
the rest should be sacrificed, it would be precisely this series 
of Men and Women, which, as Mr. Arthur Symons says, 
"represents Browning's genius at its ripe maturity, its 
highest uniform level. In this central work of his career 
every element of his genius is equally developed, and the 
whole brought into a perfection of harmony never before or 
since attained .... In Men and Women Browning's special 
instrument, the monologue, is brought to perfection." Of 
Christmas Eve and Easter Day I hold a lower opinion than 
many admirers of the poet. It illustrates, to my mind, the 
weaker side of his wife's influence. There is some draw- 
back even in happy marriages, between poets as among 
ordinary men and women, for poets are, after all, human, 
only more intensely so than the rest of us — a truism which 
critics are sometimes inclined to forget. Now the genius 
of these two poets, as we have noted, was essentially 
different. Browning in his essay on Shelley divided poets 
into two great classes — the objective or dramatic poets, and 
the subjective or lyric. He belonged very distinctly to the 
first order ; she with equal distinctness to the second. It 
was a pardonable weakness in her to encourage her husband 
to be more subjective; she disliked the drama and the 
dramatic form. Before they were married she wrote to 
him : " Several times you have hinted to me that I made 
you careless for the drama, and it has puzzled me to fancy 
how it could be, when I understand myself so clearly both 
the difficulty and . the glory of dramatic art. Yet I am 
conscious of wishing you to take the other crown besides — 
and after having made your own creatures speak in clear 
human voices, to speak yourself out of that personality 
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which God made, and with the voice which He tuned into 
such power and sweetness of speech. I do not think that, 
with all that music in you, only your own personality should 
be dumb, nor that having thought so much and deeply on 
life and its ends, you should not teach what you have learnt, 
in the directest and most impressive way, the mask thrown 
off however moist with the breath. And it is not, I believe, 
by the dramatic medium, that poets teach most impres- 
sively — I have seemed to observe that ! .... it is too 
difficult for the common reader to analyse, and to discern 
between the vivid and the earnest. Also he is apt to under- 
stand better always, when he sees the lips move. Now, here 
is yourself, with your wonderful faculty ! — it is wondered at 
and recognized on all sides where there are eyes to see — 
it is called wonderful and admirable ! Yet, with an inferior 
power, you might have taken yourself closer to the hearts 
and lives of men, and made yourself dearer, though being 
less great. Therefore I do want you to do this with your 
surpassing power — it will be so easy to you to speak, and so 
noble, when spoken." 

Browning had himself ambitions in this direction. He 
had written early in their acquaintance : " What I have 
printed gives no knowledge of me — it evidences abilities of 
various kinds, if you will — and a dramatic sympathy with 
certain modifications of passion .... that I think — But I 
never have begun, even, what I hope I was born to begin 
and end — 'R. B. a poem.'" And again : "I always shiver 
involuntarily when I look — no, glance — at this First Poem 
of mine to be. 'Nate,' I call it, what, upon my soul, — for a 
solemn matter it is, — what is to be done now, believed now, 
so far as it has been revealed to me — solemn words, truly." 

I imagine that Christmas Eve and Easter Day is the fulfil- 
ment of these early aspirations under his wife's encourage- 
ment. He tries to be subjective and does not wholly succeed, 
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so that it is often difficult to say whether he is speaking 
dramatically or in his own person. This accounts for the 
very diverse interpretations put upon the poem by competent 
critics, not merely with respect to particular passages, but 
as to the general purpose and attitude of the poet. Professor 
Dowden takes it as not dramatic at all, but a declaration of 
the poet's own faith; he describes Browning as "a preacher," 
uttering his message in Christmas Eve and Easter Day '•' after 
the manner of earlier prophets," and suggests that " his doc- 
trine may sometimes protrude gauntly through his poetry " 
(pp. 134—7). To this critic the representation of Roman 
Catholicism in Christmas Eve seems a crude misconception, 
and the picture of the Gottingen professor an amiable cari- 
cature (pp. 128-9). Miss Ethel M. Naish, on the other 
hand, in her recent study, Browning and Dogma, says : 
"The closer and more unprejudiced the study accorded it, 
the stronger becomes the conviction of the essentially dra- 
matic character of the composition of both Christmas Eve 
and Easter Day" (p. 149). Professor Herford takes an inter- 
mediate position between these two extremes : " While he 
did not succeed .... in evading his dramatic bias, he 
succeeded in making the dramatic form more eloquently 
expressive of his personal faith" (p. 116). "The strong 
personal conviction which seems to have been striving for 
direct utterance, checked, without perfectly mastering, his 
dramatic instincts and habitudes, resulting in a beautiful 
but indecisive poetry which lacks both the frankness of a 
personal deliverance and the plasticity of a work of art. 
The speakers can neither be identified with the poet nor 
detached from him ; they are neither his mouthpieces nor 
his creations" (p. 120). 

My own view of Browning's intentions in Christmas Eve 
and Easter Day and his incomplete success in carrying them 
out, agrees substantially with that of Professor Herford ; 
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and it is to be noted that after his wife's death the poet 
returned frankly to the plan of dramatic presentation as the 
" one way possible Of speaking truth, to mouths like mine 
at least." * 

Christmas Eve and Easter Day illustrates another phase 
of Mrs. Browning's influence which may be diversely inter- 
preted. Whatever may be our view as to the relative 
proportions of the subjective and objective elements in the 
poem, there can be no question that in it Browning takes a 
more definite stand on religious matters than he took in any 
earlier or later work. While he was never an irreligious 
man, he was not, till he came under his wife's influence, 
decidedly religious. In a letter written just before their 
marriage (August 15, 1846) she sets forth her religious 
views fully and clearly ; and like a wise lover he concurs 
without saying anything definite on his own side, beyond 
the safe : " What you express now is for us both." But 
undoubtedly he obtained a clearer conception and deeper 
conviction of the "revelation of God in Christ" which she 
regarded as the central doctrine of the Christian faith. The 
poems of this middle period, such as Christmas Eve and 
Easter Day, and Karshish, Cleon, and Saul in Men and 
Women, which have a distinctly Christian bias, have, as 
Professor Herford has pointed out, "no prototype or parallel 
among the poems of Browning's previous periods." Later, 
as in La Saisiaz, he returned to what some would call a 
broader, and others a more agnostic point of view. Pro- 
fessor Dowden defines this later phase of Browning's reli- 
gious belief as the " non-historical form of a Humanitarian 
Theism, courageously accepted, not as a complete account 
of the Unknowable, but as the best provisional conception 
which we are competent to form" (p. 364). His attitude 
to truth approaches, in Professor Dowden' s opinion, " what 

1 See The Ring and the Book, XII, 835-867. 
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has now begun to style itself ' Pragmatism.' " Assuredly it 
is something very different from the simple faith of Pippa 
Passes, The Boy and the Angel, and the first part of Sard; 
and it is still further removed from the more definite evan- 
gelical convictions of his middle life. 

But whatever differences of opinion there may be on the 
two points just raised, there can be none on the main issue 
— that Browning's keen intellectual nature was enormously 
enriched on its spiritual and emotional side by his marriage, 
with corresponding gains in the power and beauty of his 
poetry. It was this which gave such wonderful fire and 
tenderness to the romantic passion which we find in Men 
and Women for the first time in all its fulness and richness ; 
hitherto he had written no real love poems, and about half 
of the poems of Men and Women fall under that description. 
It developed his human sympathies, too, in a broader sense, 
and held in check a tendency to the abstruse, the abnormal, 
and the grotesque which is strongly marked in his earlier 
work. It is not without significance that Browning's first 
poems centred round such uncanny heroes as the poet 
of Pauline, Paracelsus, Porphyria's mad lover, Johannes 
Agricola, and Sordello. There are many beautiful and 
inspiring poems in the Bells and Pomegranates series ; but 
there are also such grotesque psychological studies as the 
Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister, The Confessional, and Time's 
Revenges, in addition to some already named. In Men and 
Women Browning indulged his love of dialectic in only one 
poem, Bishop Blougram's Apology, and his inclination 
towards the grotesque in one other, The Heretic's Tragedy, 
justifying himself in each case by the result. Both these 
tendencies returned in full force upon the poet in his later 
years, to the great detriment of his work and reputation. In 
the first volume published after his wife's death, Dramatis 
Personce, the overdevelopment of this phase of his intellectual 
activity is already marked. One poem, Mr. Sludge "the 
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Medium," is a realistic study of the metaphysical-grotesque 
which would certainly not have been published during his 
wife's lifetime ; and whatever might have been the loss to 
psychology, it would have been no great loss to poetry. 

It is part of the price that must be paid for a union so 
beautiful in its completeness as that of -Robert Browning 
and Elizabeth Barrett that the inevitable severance of the 
tie leaves the survivor with a shattered life. The death of 
Mrs. Browning marks the beginning of the third and down- 
ward stage in Browning's poetical career just as clearly as 
his marriage marks the approach of his grand climacteric. 
When he left Florence, never to return, after his wife's 
death, he was a broken man. He compares himself to "a 
worm-eaten piece of old furniture, looking solid enough, but 
when I was moved I began to go to pieces." He set himself 
resolutely to reconstruct a new life, as little like the last 
fifteen years as possible, and after a period of retirement, 
he deliberately forced himself to go back into society ; but 
he was never a whole man again. Mr. Henry James has 
given us a picture of this later Browning in William Wet- 
more Story and his Friends which is so illuminating that I 
do not hesitate to reproduce it here : " It is impossible not 
to believe that he had arrived somehow, for his own deep 
purposes, at the enjoyment of a double identity. It was not 
easy to meet him and know him without some resort to the 
supposition that he had literally mastered the secret of divid- 
ing the personal consciousness into a pair of independent 
compartments. The man of the world — the man who was 
good enough for the world, such as it was — walked abroad, 
showed himself, talked, right resonantly, abounded, multi- 
plied his contacts and did his duty ; the man of " Dramatic 
Lyrics," of "Men and Women," of the "Bing and the 
Book," of " A Blot in the 'Scutcheon," of " Pippa Passes," 
of "Colombe's Birthday," of everything, more or less, of 
the order of these, — this inscrutable personage sat at home 
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and knew as well as he might in what quarters of that sphere 
to look for suitable company. The poet and the " member 
of society " were, in a word, dissociated in him as they can 
rarely elsewhere have been ; so that, for the observer im- 
pressed with this oddity, the image I began by using quite 
frequently of necessity completed itself: the wall that built 
out the idyll (as we call it for convenience) of which memory 
and imagination were virtually composed for him stood there 
behind him solidly enough, but subject to his privilege of 
living almost equally on both sides of it. It contained an 
invisible door through which, working the lock at will, he 
could softly pass and of which he kept the golden key — 
carrying the same about with him even in the pocket of his 
dinner-waistcoat, yet even in his most splendid expansions 
showing it, happy man, to none. Such at least was the 
appearance he could repeatedly conjure up to a deep and 
mystified admirer." 

This division of the man within himself had inevitably 
its effect upon his poetry. In the same manly spirit as he 
devoted himself to the education of his son and to his social 
duties, he set himself to write. " I mean to keep writing 
whether I like it or not," he said ; and he felt in his wife's 
memory a part of the inspiration he derived from her 
presence. " I shall grow still I hope " — he wrote, " but my 
root is taken and remains." Three years later he added : 
"I feel such comfort and delight in doing the best I can 
with my own object of life, poetry, which, I think, I never 
could have seen the good of before that it shows me I have 
taken the root I did take well. I hope to do much more yet 
and that the flower of it will be put into Her hand some- 
how." 

In Prospiee (Dramatis Personal) and in The Ring and the 
Book he gave passionate expression to his confidence in his 
wife's continuing interest and influence; and so the strong 
man survived the blow, but the scar remained. Already in 
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Dramatis Personal, published three years after Mrs. Brown- 
ing's death, Professor Herford remarks a tone of dissonance. 
" The sense of tragic loss broods over all its music." He 
never entirely lost the glow of the Beatific Vision ; and at 
times, even in the love lyrics of his old age, he seems to sing 
with his youthful note of vibrant and ecstatic passion : — 

"Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture. " 

But if these later love poems are looked into carefully 
they will be found less like " rapt utterances of passion than 
eloquent analyses of it by one who has known it and who 
still vibrates with the memory" (Herford, 233). The 
Vision faded. Browning came not merely to accommodate 
himself to his new life, but to enjoy it. In the Prologue to 
Fifine, in which his wife is again referred to, he admits that 
he has no wish to leave the earth ; he " both lives and likes 
life's way ; " and I have sometimes thought that Fifine 
itself was intended as a justification of the poet to himself 
for his inability to live in spirit up to that standard of 
devotion to his wife's memory which he had at first set 
himself. Immediately after her death he had written on 
the fly-leaf of her Greek Testament these lines from Dante's 
C'onvito : " Thus I believe, thus I affirm, thus I am certain 
it is, that from this life I shall pass to another better, there, 
where that lady is of whom my soul was enamoured." In 
La Saisiaz he raises this question of immortality again, 
considers it not in the flush of emotion but in the cold light 
of intellect, and leaves the issue doubtful. The meta- 
physical impulse which was always strong in him returned 
with redoubled force as Mrs. Browning's influence waned. 
In The liing and the Book her personality is still to be dis- 
cerned in the character of Pompilia, and his next poem, 
Balaustion's Adventure, is partly due to Mrs. Browning's 
interest in Euripides. But after that we have in succession 
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Prince Hohenstiel—Schwangau, 1 Fifine at the Fair, Red Cotton 
Night-Cap Country, Aristophanes' Apology, The Inn Album. 

Of these later poems Professor Henry Jones has well 
said : "Kant's Metaphysic of Ethics is not more meta- 
physical in intention than the poet's later utterances on the 
problems of morality. . . . Browning definitely states and 
endeavours to demonstrate a theory of knowledge, a theory 
of the relation of knowledge to morality, and a theory of 
the nature of evil ; and he discusses the arguments for the 
immortality of the soul. In these poems his artistic instinct 
avails him, not as in his earlier ones, for the discovery of 
truth by way of intuition, but for the adornment of doctrines 
already derived from a metaphysical repository. His art is 
no longer free, no longer its own end, but coerced into an 
alien service. It has become illustrative and argumentative, 
and in being made to subserve speculative purposes, it has 
ceased to be creative. Browning has appealed to philosophy, 
and philosophy must try his cause." 2 

If Mrs. Browning had lived, we should very likely have 
been spared these psychological and casuistical treatises, 
which have rather detracted from than added to Browning's 
fame as a poet. But it is idle to speculate on what might 
have been. Let us rather acknowledge a debt of gratitude 
to Elizabeth Barrett for contributing to Browning's poetry 
the human sympathy, passionate fire, and lyrical beauty, 
which have made some of his poems priceless and ever- 
lasting possessions of the English-speaking world. 

John W. Cunliffe. 



1 Browning began a poem on Napoleon and the Italian question in 1859, 
but destroyed it after Villafranca. (Letters of E. B. B., n, 368-9.) He 
appears to have returned to the subject a little later (Ibid., 388, and Her- 
ford, 167). Mrs. Browning in May, 1860, describes it merely as "a long 
poem which I have not seen a line of." 

2 Browning as a Philosophical and Religious Teacher, p. 275. 



